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To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows: 

High  St.  Academy 

199  >^  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  3456 ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Wednes- 
day evening,  April  3d,  7:30  o'clock. 


Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 

Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Fri- 
day evening,  April  5th.,  7:30  o'clock. 

Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons .  $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  . . .  3.00 
Private  lessons  $1.00  per  lesson. . , 

6  lessons   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1,00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  "Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Rye  Waltz,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave,  between  Goodale 
St.  and  Poplar  Ave,  Open  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES,  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 
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POWER 

In  endeavoring  to  attain  suc- 
cess, progressive  farmers  of  today- 
have  derived  great  assistance  from 
the  I.  H,  C.  gasoline  engine.  Sim- 
ple, yet  strongly  constructed,  this 
engine  is  the  real  power  behind 
modern  farming.  Reliability  is 
one  of  the  qualities  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
engine  appreciated  by  farmers. 

A  hundred  and  one  jobs  about 
a  farm  which  were  formerly  done 
by  hand  labor,  are  now  quickly 
and  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
the  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine. 


This  engine  is  built  in  the  following  styles  and  sizes 


Vertical  —2  and  3-horse  power. 
Horizontal  (Stationary  and  Portable)- 
20-horse  power. 


6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and 


Local  agents  are  always  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  many  distinctive  features  of  the 
H.  C,  engine  to  prospective  purchasers.    Call  or  write  and  secure  catalog. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  (Incorporated)  U.  S.  A. 


THE  JOHN  HANCOCK 
MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

J*  C*  Campbellt  State  Agent  for  Ohio  and  "West  Virginia, 

Capitol  Trust  Building,  8  E.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  O* 


The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  Company's  business  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1906. 

The  Assets  increased        .        ...       $  5,575,942,68 
The  Surplus  increased        ....  410,970,37 
The  Income  increased       ....  1,545,957.86 
The  Outstanding  Insurance  increased      .  41,440,698.00 
The  Death  Claims  and  Matured  Endow- 
ments paid  to  Policyholders,  amounted  to  4,620,130.51 
The  Total  Payments  to  Policyholders,  in- 
cluding the  Year's  Addition  to  the  Re- 
serves, amounted  to       .       .       .        .  11,407,641.73 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Outstanding  Insurance  aggre- 
gated over  Four  Hundred  and  Thirty=six  Millions. 

For  further  information  call  on  or  address, 

RALPH  W.  HOYER, 

SPECIAL  AGENT       ....      CAPITOL  TRUST  BLD'G.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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If  you  want  to  make  money 
this  summer 

We  have  a  proposition  by  which  a  good  man  can,  in  three 
months,  make  more  than  enough  to  defray  his  college  ex- 
penses for  the  next  year. 

There  is  no  outfit  to  buy  and  no  catechism  which  you  have  to  learn. 
All  you  need  is  your  own  gray  matter  and  a  little  help  from  us  from 
time  to  time. 

If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  gladly  explain  how  we  propose  to 
make  your  next  college  year  free  from  financial  worry. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

424  Cherry  Street 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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the  Recitation  Plan. 
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rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted  and  equipped  with, 
practical,  modern  apparatus.    Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both  Medical  and  Dental  departments^ 
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EDITORIAJv  NOTES 

We  are  again  reminded  that  another 
year  of  college  work  is  at  an  end  and 
with  its  completion  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture presents  for  graduation  about 
twenty-four  students.  As  usual  the  most 
familiar  faces  are  the  ones  to  leave  us, 
having  reached  the  goal  which  has  been 
sought  so  diligently  for  the  past  four 
years.  Needless  to  say  that  not  one  of 
them  will  ever  regret  that  these  years 
have  been  so  spent,  for  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  success  in  the  world  lies  much 
nearer  the  pathway  of  each  as  a  reward 
for  his  persistent  efforts  in  attaining  an 
education  at  this  great  university.  The 
class  leaves  us  with  the  best  wishes  of 
The  Student. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  close 
friendship  which  almost  invariably  pre- 
vails among  seniors,  due  in  great  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  "ups  and  downs'* 
of  college  life  have  been  experienced  by 
them  as  a  family,  so  to  speak.  The  acme 
of  acquaintance  in  college  is  here 
reached  and  ties  of  endearing  friendship 
are  made  never  to  be  broken.  Friend- 
ships of  this  nature  are  only  developed 
by  congenial  associations  as  classmates 
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from  term  to  term.  However,  "ties  that 
bind"  need  not  be  confined  necessarily 
to  a  class,  a  society,  or  a  fraternity.  The 
spirit  of  good  will  no  doubt  prevails 
among  our  students,  but  let  us  hope  to 
have  even  a  more  intiniate  acquaintance 
between)  the  classes ;  know  one  another, 
and  the  *'weal  or  woe"  of  each  of  us  will 
be  received  by  all  alike,  When  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  good  will  prevails  so 
many  things  can  be  accomplished  by  us 
as  a  student  body;  our  organizations 
under  concerted  action  know  nothing  but 
success  ;  college  spirit  and  layalty  reaches 
its  zenith  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind, 
and  in  years  to  come  the  student  so 
fortunate  to  enjoy  it  will  recall  "with 
deep  affection  and  fond  recollection"  his 
old  Alma  Mater  and  its  associations. 


The  Columbus  Work  Horse  Parade 
promises  to  be  a  great  success.  Horse 
owners  and  drivers  have  displayed  an 
enthusiasm  over  the  project,  which  is 
very  gratifying  to  the  promoters.  All 
the  best  horses  in  Columbus  will  be  on 
display,  and  the  spectators  will  get  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  Columbus  has 
in  the  way  of  good  work  horses.  Such 
a  show  as  this  should  be  attended  by 
every  horse  breeder  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  Columbus.  It  will  give  him  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  market  demands 
for  horses  and  inspire  him  to  produce  a 
better  class  of  stock.  If  the  show  is  the 
success  it  promises  to  be  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  become  an  annual  fea- 
ture in  Columbus  in  the  future. 


Fifty  Years  Old 

This  month  marks  the  Semi-Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  Agricultural  College  in  America. 
The  date  should  be  held  almost  sacred 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country.  As  the 
Emancipation     Proclamation  brought 


freedom  to  the  American  negro,  so  has 
the  Agricultural  College  brought  free- 
dom to  the  American  farmer, — freedom 
from  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  sup- 
erstition. 

The  Agricultural  College  has  had  her 
faults.  But  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  she  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
recent  wondeful  progress  in  American 
farming  methods,  and  the  mighty  uplift 
of  her  agricultural  citizenship. 

Her  graduates  are  big,  broad-minded 
men,  men  who  are  listened  to  with  as 
much  respect  in  legislative  halls  as  in 
the  farmers'  institute.  They  are  revolu- 
tionizing the  world's  oldest  industry. 
They  are  raising  farming  from  a  life  of 
drudgery  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
— American  Farm  Library. 


A  I/etter  and  an  Answer 

Mr.  James  Hope,  a  prominent  horse- 
man of  Dupage  county.  111.,  has  written 
an  interesting  letter  to  The  Student, 
entitled,  "Horses  at  Agricultural  Col- 
leges." Mr  Hope  argues  for  future  im- 
provements of  horses  in  this  country, 
and  thinks  that  much  of  the  encourage- 
ment and  instruction  must  come '  from 
the  agricultural  colleges.  He  presents 
some  extremely  good  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  and  ends  by  requesting 
a  reply  to  his  letter  by  Prof.  Plumb 
through  The  Student.  Prof.  Plumb 
has  consented  to  do  this  and  we  have  th6 
pleasure  of  giving  both  Mr.  Hope's  letter 
and  Prof.  Plumb's  reply.  . 

HORSES  AT  agricultural  COLLEGES. 

Editor  Agricultural  Student. — It 
has  always  appeared  strange  to  me  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  done  so 
much  in  the  way  of  teaching  about  cattle 
and  sheep  and  yet  have  done  so  little 
with  the  horse.  Just  at  present  the  breed- 
ing of  draft  horses  is  the  most  profitable 
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branch  of  Hve  stock  husbandry  on  the 
American  farm,  yet  few  of  the  colleges 
are  doing  anything  to  show  the  farmer 
the  way  he  should  go  to  achieve  the 
best  results.  In  figuring  over  this  mat- 
ter I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  two  main  reasons  why  this 
condition  should  obtain;  first,  the  gen- 
eral dreath  of  men  well  versed  in  horse 
matters  and  competent  to  teach  and  sec- 
ond, the  high  price  of  the  material  to 
use  as  object  lessons.  The  cogency  of 
either  or  both  may  be  urged  in  defence 
of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sad  omis- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand  when  we  view 
abroad  the  great  results  which  have  in- 
variably followed  the  aiding  of  horse 
breeders  by  a  government,  we  cannot 
pass  up  the  fact  that  in  this  particular 
we  are  not  only  behind  the  older  nations 
but  falling  farther  to  the  rear  of  the 
procession  year  by  year.    In  a  discussion 
of  this  matter  it  is  the  custom  of  those 
who  like  to  howl  about  paternalism  and 
that  sort  of  thing  to  point  to  the  Ameri- 
can trotting  horse  and  say  that  he  is 
the  "king  amang  them  a'  "  and  more  to 
that  effect,  which  is  true  and  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  American  breeders  have 
evolved  without  government  aid  a  breed 
of  trotting  and  pacing  horses  with  a 
more  or  less — chiefly  leess —  fixed  type 
that  has  no  rival  in  point  of  harness 
speed.    But  there  our  achievements  end. 
History  tells  us  that  we  need  to  im- 
port thoroughbred  stallions  from  Eng- 
land to  beget  the  highest  class  of  run- 
ners.   Sysonby,  to  my  mind  the  greatest 
of  all  the  great  colts  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  American  turf,  was  an  English - 
bred  colt,  imported  in  dam.  Imp.  Med- 
dler and  imp.  Ben  Strome  have  been  our 
leading  sires  of  later  years.    It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples.    We  got  the 
imported  thoroughbred  horse  Messenger 


from  England  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  we  built  the 
trotter  on  the  foundation  laid  by  him, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  the 
thoroughbred  up  to  the  foreign  stand- 
ard. 

Similarly  we  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  our  drafters  as  good  as  the  im- 
ported stock  brought  to  our  shores.  Take 
the  imported  animals  out  of  the  ring  at 
most  of  our  fairs  and  shows  and  what 
would  we  have  left?  How  many  men 
who  buy  imported  pure -bred  stock  breed 
anything  from  it  as  good  as  the  parents  ? 
How  often  do  3^ou  see  a  farmer  buy  a 
pair  of  pure-bred  mares — and  pay  well 
for  them  too^ — yet  in  a  few  years  these 
same  mares  are  hardly  fit  to  be  seen — 
poor,  ragged  and  not  at  all  like  what 
they  were?  This  sort  of  thing  is  far 
too  common  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  colts  such  men  raise  are  half- 
starved  palsied  things  that  never  amount 
to  much. 

Our  general  government  has  started  a 
horse  breeding  experiment  in  Colorado 
and  in  New  England,  but  these  are  such 
feeble  growths  that  not  much  is  to  be 
expected  from  them  and  little  more  from 
our  national  congress.  Hence  is  it  not 
up  to  the  states  to  do  through  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  some  of  this  work  of 
setting  a  good  example  and  by  practice 
and  precept  showing  the  man  who  would 
learn  the  path  along  which  he  may  walk 
to  success?  Ohio  annually  turns  out 
most  of  the  great  prize  winning  per- 
cherons  and  French  coachers.  Perhaps 
a  larger  number  of  first  class  draft  geld- 
ings are  bred  in  that  state  than  in  any 
other.  If  the  Buckeye  State  had  never 
done  anything  more  in  the  gelding  pro- 
ducing line  than  to  evolve  old  Jim,  Ar- 
mour &  Company's  champion  grade  per- 
cheron,  now  in  England,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  undying  fame.    Jim  was  no 
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accident.  The  materials  from  which  he 
was  produced  are  still  in  Ohio.  Would 
it  not  be  a  great  work  for  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural College  to  show  how  more  such 
drafters  can  be  produced?  McLaughlin 
Bros.,  who  have  owned  the  percheron 
champions  for  these  several  years  past, 
could,  I  am  sure,  be  counted  for  aid. 
Other  importers  could  be  similarly  en- 
listed to  help  in  other  states. 

If  I  have  a  misconception  of  the  facts 
in  this  case,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  tell  me  through  your  journal 
where  I  have  gone  astray. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  reproductive  effectiveness  of  a 
stallion  by  the  aid  of  the  operation  of 
so-called  artificial  impregnation  by 
syringe  or  capsule.  Surely  that  is  a  sub- 
ject fully  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
colleges  in  the  middle  west.  Suppose 
for  example,  that  the  get  of  Etradegant, 
the  champion  percheron  of  1906,  owned 
by  the  firm  named,  should  be  doubled 
each  season  by  such  aid.  Would  not 
that  mean  much  to  the  horse  breeders 
of  a  state?  Jas.  Hope. 

Dupage  county,  Illinois. 

Editor. — Having  much  respect  for 
Prof.  Plumb's  grasp  of  agricultural  col- 
lege matters  generally,  I  would  be  glad 
to  read  his  views  in  the  nature  of  some 
sort  of  a  brief  reply  to  the  suggestions 
herein  contained.  I  know  that  many 
others  would  also  be  glad  to  read  them. 
Glen  Ellyn.,  April  20,  1907.         J.  H. 

PROE.  PLUMB'S  REPLY. 
Various  circumstances  are  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  on 
the  horse.  Indifference  of  the  people, 
of  the  state  and  of  the  trustees,  lack  of 
trained  teachers  and  lack  of  money  are 
the  main  factors.  Our  colleges  have 
gradually  grown  into  their  present  es- 
tates.   In  the  process  animal  husbandry 


teachers  have  been  turned  out  in  slow 
degree.  The  colleges  have  always  been 
short  for  money,  good  horses  have  been 
expensive,  consequently  teaching  facili- 
ties have  been  poor  in  that  direction.  The 
colleges  of  this  country  have  done  but 
little  to  stimulate  the  horse  lover.  If  one 
looks  about  over  the  country  for  instruc- 
tors who  really  know  horses,  their  care, 
management  and  training,  he  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  locate  more  than 
he  can  count  up  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  How  could  one  expect  it  other- 
wise? The  educational  opportunity  has 
not  been  at  hand,  either  in  teacher  or 
equipment. 

The  Ohio  State  University  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  develop  educational 
work  with  horses.  Several  motives  have 
inspired  this.  Ohio  is  a  great  horse  pro- 
ducing state,  rich  in  equine  wealth.  Her 
young  men  are  entitled  to  unsurpassed 
facilities  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  the  University 
are  prominent  horsemen,  and  they  en- 
courage and  help  us  in  the  work.  What 
ever  the  university  does  to  promote  our 
horse  interests,  is  well  directed  energy 
and  will  tend  to  add  to  our  state  prestige. 
Eurther,  the  State  University  is  located 
in  a  field  rich  in  material  for  teaching 
many  phases  of  instruction  with  horses. 
Does  another  agricultural  college  have 
such  an  opportunity? 

But  one  cannot  accomplish  great  re- 
sults without  unremitting  persistence. 
Given  the  man,  made  of  the  right  metal 
and  he  will  make  the  opportunity.  He 
will  convince  trustees,  secure  the  co-op- 
eration of  citizens  and  legislators,  will 
obtain  mioney,  horses,  barns,  students 
and  results.  It  all  hinges  on  the  man.  If 
he  does  not  love  animals  and  horses  in 
particular,  if  he  will  never  make  himself 
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famous  as  an  educator  of  ambitious 
young  horsemen. 

Ohio  is  building  a  beautiful  new  horse 
barn,  which  when  finished  should  be  the 
most  complete,  substantial  and  attractive 
yet  to  be  found  on  a  college  farm  on 
this  or  any  other  continent.  We  are 
ready  to  place  within  it  over  a  score  of 
horses,  among  which  are  choice  and  ex- 
pensive specimens  of  types  and  breeds. 
The  university  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  horse  work,  who 
knows  his  subject  and  inspires  his  stu- 
dents. If  I  can  see  into  the  future,  the 
Ohio  State  University  will  some  day,  in 
the  not  far  distant  future,  demonstrate 
that  at  least  Ohio  is  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  her  young  men  to  secure 
a  comprehensive  and  worthy  education 
in  those  things  which  pertain  to  the 
horse  and  his  work.  Her  graduates  will 
go  out  over  the  state  to  further  uplift  a 
great  industry,  or  will  inspire  young  men 
in  other  schools  and  colleges,  to  direct 
or  help  conduct  experiments  elsewhere 
in  breeding,  feeding  and  developing  the 
horse  to  higher  levels.  We  cannot  do 
very  much  profound  work  of  improve- 
ment on  the  horse,  until  we  have  at 
least  one  generation  of  horsemen,  train- 
ed under  different  facilities  from  what 
our  colleges  have  heretofore  provided. 

Further  and  finally,  inasmuch  as 
horses  require  most  intelligent  care  and 
attention  if  they  are  to  prosper,  no  col- 
lege will  be  justified  in  investing  much 
in  horse  flesh  for  educational  work,  until 
the  institution  is  ready  to  pay  the  price 
necessary  for  trained,  competent  men., 
who  will  take  such  care  as  will  render 
reasonably  satisfactory  results,  and  re- 
flect credit  on  college  and  state. 

C.  S.  Plumb. 


Some  Agricultural  I<imitations  in 
Southeastern  Ohio 

By  J.  A.  BowNOCKER. 

The  argicultural  possibilities  of  a 
country  are  limited  by  the  soil,  topog- 
rapphy,  market  and  transportation  facil- 
ities. 

In  southeastern  Ohio  these  factors 
may  be  classed  as  follows : 

Favorable— Climate ;  proximity  to 
market. 

Unfavorable — Soil :  t  opography; 
transportation  facilities. 

FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS. 

Little  needs  be  said  of  the  climate, 
since  that  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  precipitation  ranges  from  35 
to  40  inches,  a  fairly  generous  quantity, 
while  other  conditions  such  as  temper- 
ature and  winds  are  still  more  favorable. 

The  importance  of  a  nearby  market  is 
apparent,  and  southeastern  Ohio  has 
this.  Among  the  larger  shipping  points 
within  striking  distance  may  be  mention- 
ed Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Columbus, 
Zanesville,  Parkersburg  and  Marietta. 
However,  large  markets  nearby  are  of 
little  value  unless  means  exist  for  getting 
the  products  to  these  markets,  and  here 
is  one  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  in 
southeastern  Ohio. 

UNFAVORABLE  CONDITIONS. 

Soils. — The  soils  of  southeastern  Ohio 
—excepting  those  in  the  valleys  which 
are  usually  of  small  area — are  residual. 
The  rocks  from  which  these  soils  were 
formed  were  chiefly  sandstones,  sandy 
shales,  conglomerates  and  limestones.  All 
these  rocks  except  the  limestones  yield  a 
poor  soil.  Fortunately  the  limestone  is 
often  widely  distributed,  thus  improving 
the  quality  of  the  soil  over  large  areas. 

With  two  notable  exceptions,  the  Ohio 
and  Muskingum,  the  valleys  are  narrow. 
Further  the  soils  in  the  valleys,  having 
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been  derived  from  neighboring  hills, 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  hill  soils, 
though  of  course  superior  to  them.  How- 
ever, because  of  their  small  area  the  val- 
ley soils  cannot  be  regarded  as  increas- 
ing notably  the  value  of  southeastern 
Ohio. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  naturally 
reflected  on  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
crops.  It  does  not  yield  favorable  re- 
sults with  corn,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
wheat,  potatoes  and  hay.  Formerly  the 
district  was  a  large  producer  of  tobacco, 
and  the  old  drying  houses  still  stand  as 
monuments  to  that  industry.  Now  to- 
bacco growing  is  practically  restricted  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Noble,  the  southern 
half  of  Belmont  and  the  northern  half 
of  Monroe  counties.  Apparently  the 
southeastern  part  of  our  state  has  passed 
its  zenith  in  all  these  crops. 

Formerly  parts  at  least  of  this  terri- 
tory supported  large  herds  of  sheep,  but 
this  industry  has  decreased  notably  in 
the  last  decade.  Here,  however,  there 
is  promise  in  the  future. 

Topography — This  is  easily  described. 
In  places  it  is  sharply  rolling,  but  often  it 
is  rugged.  This  condition  frequently 
prevents  the  use  of  modern  implements. 
In  fact,  the  silgle  shovel  plow,  the  scythe 
and  cradle  hold  sway  here  much  as  they 
did  in  other  parts  of  the  state  60  years 
ago. 

Topography,  however,  works  in  still 
another  way  to  the  detriment  of  this 
territory,  viz.  the  washing  of  the  land. 
Doubtless  the  present  infertility  is  due  in 
large  part  to  surface  wash,  and  since 


this  condition  cannot  be  remedied,  it 
must  operate  to  the  permanent  detriment 
of  the  district.  As  all  know  the  wash  is 
not  evenly  distributed,  but  acts  most  rap- 
idly in  places  producing  guUeys,  or  even 
small  gorges.  This  condition  will  prob- 
ably become  marked  in  the  future  and 
thus  further  limit  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  the  territory. 

Transportation. — Turn  to  a  map  of 
Ohio,  preferably  one  issued  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commissioner,  and  note  the 
transportation  facilities  which  southeast- 
ern Ohio  now  possesses.  The  Ohio  river 
skirts  the  southern  edge  and  the  i\Ius- 
kingum  flows  through  the  territory.  Dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  year  these  streams 
furnish  an  outlet  for  the  farmers,  but 
the  method  is  slow  and  uncertain.  Rail- 
roads are  plainly  "few  and  far  between." 
Traction  lines  are  wanting. 

The  situation  is  little  better  with  pub- 
lic roads.  If  the  writer  remembers  cor- 
rectly no  piking  at  all  has  been  done  in 
several  counties.  This  condition  with 
the  roughness  of  the  topography  makes 
travel  comparatively  difficult  at  all  times 
and  almost  impossible  during  early 
spring. 

No  great  relief  can  be  expected  in 
transportation  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  Rail- 
road and  traction  building  are  always 
expensive,  and  doubly  so  in  this  region 
of  high  hills  and  crooked  narrow  valleys. 
Improved  public  roads  and  slack  water 
navigation  in  the  Ohio  river  will  help, 
but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  southeast- 
ern Ohio  woll  be  permanently  handicap- 
ped by  poor  transportation  facilities. 
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Commercial  Apple  Growing  in  Ohio 

It  is  rather  a  significent  fact  that  while 
Ohio  does  not  stand  foremost  in  any  of 
the  very  important  industries,  its  ranks 
quite  high  in  a  number  of  them.  As  an 
apple  producing  state  it  ranked  third  ac- 
cording to  the  census  report  of  1900. 
The  total  crop  of  that  year  in  Ohio 
amounted  to  20,617,480  bushels.  The 
three  counties  leading  in  production 
were  Wayne,  Fairfield  and  Washington. 
As  there  are  not  many  commercial  or- 
chards (orchards  of  five  acres  and 
more)  in  these  counties  it  is  evident 
that  the  bulk  oi  the  crop  came  from  the 
small  farm  orchards.  The  same  must 
be  true  of  the  entire  total  production, 
for  according  to  a  fairly  careful  study 
of  commercial  orchards  in  the  state, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  about  225. 
Since  the  average  size  of  these  is  about 
25  acres  there  must  be  between  5000 
and  6000  acres  devoted  to  commercial 
apple  growing.  Estimating  the  average 
yield  at  100  bushels  per  acre  we  get  a 
total  yield  from  these  orchards  of  600,- 
000  bushels,  a  rather  insignificant 
amount  as  compared  with  the  entire  pro- 
duct. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  this  industry  in  Ohio,  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  information  from 
120  different  orchards,  each  of  five  acres 
and  more  in  extent.  As  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  these,  the  counties-  taking  the 
lead  are  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Gallia,  Cler- 
mont and  Hamilton.  But  few  have  been 
planted  in  central  and  western  Ohio.  A 
number  are  scattered  throughout  the 
counties  bordering  the  lake,  but  by  far 
the  majority  are  found  in  the  southern 
portion  where  the  land  is  quite  rolling 
and  practically  unfit  for  cultivated  crops. 

As  was  said  before,  the  average  size 
of  these  orchards  is  about  25  acres  but 
the  following  figures  will  give  a  better 


idea  as  to  the  number  of  orchards  of 
various  sizes : 

Orchards  ranging  from  5  acres  to  lO 
acres,  25;  10  acres  to  15  acres,  20;  15 
acres  to  20  acres,  14;  20  acres  to  25 
acres  12;  25  acres  to  50  acres  30;  50 
acres  to  75  acres,  9;  75  acres  to  100 
acres,  4;  100  acres  to  150  acres,  2;  150 
acres  and  over,  i. 

As  to  the  time  of  planting  the  follow- 
ing data  was  obtained : 

Time  Number  Number 

of  planting.      of  orchards.      of  acres. 

1870-79    27    388 

1880-89    46    678 

1890-99    72    978 

1900-05    74    905 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  quite  a  rapid  increase  especially 
within  recent  years.  During  the  last  five 
years  almost  as  many  acres  were  planted 
as  during  the  preceeding  ten  years.  The 
recent  plantings  have  taken  place  more 
extensively  in  the  counties  of  Lawrence, 
Meigs,  Hamilton,  Lucas,  Columbiana 
and  Clermont. 

The  question  of  varieties  is  one  of 
particular  interest  to  the  orchardist,  so 
an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  find  out 
what  varieties  were  most  commonly 
grown  in  the  large  orchards,  and  the 
number  of  trees  in  each  variety.  As  this 
information,  as  well  as  all  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  article,  was  obtained 
through  correspondence  a  number  of 
those  reporting  failed  to  give  full  data 
regarding  their  orchards  ;  this  was  espec- 
ially true  regarding  the  number  of  trees 
per  variety,  so  that  these  figures  can  only 
give  a  fairly  approximate  estimate  of 
the  conditions  that  exist.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  will  be  found  the  leading  var- 
ieties planted,  the  number  of  orchards  in 
which  found  and  the  number  of  trees 
per  variety  as  reported: 
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Xo.  of       No.  of 

Variety              orchards  trees 

Ben  Davis                      67    13.600 

Rome  Beauty                 61    23,335 

Baldwin                         49    4,43^ 

Grimes  Golden               39    4o79 

Rhode  Island  Greening  15    45° 

Smith  Cider                   14    9^0 

Yellow  Transparent.  .  13    949 

Maiden  Blush                13    305 

Stark                             12    412 

Northern  Spy                 n    I75 

Rambd                          11    20 

Jonathan                         10   285 

Others  in  the  list  which  were  men- 
tioned less  than  ten  times  and  more  than 
five  are  \\>althy,  Belleflower,  Wint  Sap, 
Dutchess.  York  Imperial,  ]Mann,  Red 
Astrachan,  Roxbury  Russet,  Golden 
Russet  and  Hubbardston. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  two  most 
popular  apple  for  commercial  purposes 
are  the  Ben  Davis  and  Rome  Beauty. 
The  former  seems  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  number  of  orchards  in  which  found, 
but  the  latter  leads  in  the  number  of 
individual  trees. 

The  varieties  which  were  the  first  to 
come  into  bearing  after  planting  were 
reported  as  follows:  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent, Dutchess,  Wealthy,  Rome  Beauty, 
Ben  Davis,  Strawberry,  ]^Iaiden  Blush, 
Jonathon,  AVagener  and  Smith  Cider. 

As  to  the  most  profitable  varieties 
there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  This  is  probably  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  adaptability  of  varieties  to 
particular  kinds  of  soil  and  climate.  For 
instance,  those  reporting  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  gave  preference  to 
the  Baldwin,  while  in  the  southern  part 
the  Rome  Beauty  was  the  favorite.  The 
following  list  shows  varieties  reported 
as  the  best  and  the  number  of  times  men- 
tioned : 


Rome  Beauty,  reported  20  times ;  Ben 
Davis,  reported  17  times;  Baldwin,  re- 
ported 7  times ;  Grimes  Golden,  reported 
7  times ;  and  Jonathon,  reported  3  times. 

Others  which  were  mentioned  once  or 
twice  were  Walbridge,  Wolf  River,  Ben- 
oni,  Rawle's  Janet,  Rambo,  Tulpahocken, 
Spitzenburgh,  Maiden  Blush,  Smith 
Cider,  Stark,  Wagener  and  Wealthy. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  treating  the  soil  in  a  commercial  or- 
chard. There  are  many  strong  advo- 
cates of  the  sod-mulch  treatment  and 
many  who  favor  clean  cultivation.  The 
most  common  method,  however,  prac- 
ticed by  the  majority  of  Ohio  orchard - 
ists  is  that  of  a  compromise  between 
these  two  extremes.  This  consists  in 
cultivating  for  six  or  eight  years  after 
planting  and  then  allowing  the  orchard 
to  grow  up  in  grass.  Out  of  the  120 
orchards  investigated  107  had  been 
treated  in  this  way.  Of  the  remaining 
13,  only  5  that  were  of  bearing  age 
were  being  cultivated,  and  8  had  been 
planted  in  sod. 

In  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
but  little  has  as  yet  been  done.  Only  9 
orchards  have  reported  using  them  to 
any  extent.  However,  the  application 
of  barnyard  manure  seems  to  be  quite 
general.  In  many  orchards  plant  food 
and  soil  moisture  are  maintained  to  some 
extent  by  mulching.  This  had  been  per- 
formed by  about  one-half  the  orchards 
studied,  but  many  of  them  did  so  only 
every  three  or  four  years.  In  many  cases 
mulching  consisted  only  in  cutting  the 
grass  of  the  orchard  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  as  cut  or  sometimes  raking  it  up 
under  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations 
connected  with  orcharding  is  tliat  of 
spraying.  Pages  and  pages  have  been 
written  concerning  the  value  of  spray- 
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ing  yet  there  are  some  who  seem  to  fail 
to  reaHze  the  importance  of  such  work. 
About  96  out  of  the  120  reported  that 
they  sprayed  their  orchards.  Out  of 
this  number  we  find  that  19  were  spray- 
ed once;  19  sprayed  twice;  20  sprayed 
three  times ;  25  sprayed  four  times  and 
6  sprayed  five  times. 

In  the  materials  used  there  is  quite 
a  variety.  This  of  course  depends  upon 
the  purpose  sought  for  in  the  spraying. 
The  following  list  will  serve  to  show  the 
mixtures  most  generally  used  through- 


out the  state : 

No.  of 

Mixture  orchards 

Bordeau   82 

Disparene   40 

Paris  Green    22 

Lime  sulphur  and  salt   15 

Arsenic   10 

Arsenic  of  soda   11 

London  purple    3 

Kerosene  emulsion    2 


The  purpose  aimed  at  in  spraying  can 
never  be  fully  realized  until  the  orchard- 
ist  has  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history 
of  the  enemies  which  he  is  attempting  to 
destroy.  In  response  to  the  question  as 
to  what  was  the  orchard's  worst  pest, 
the  following  is  a  list  of  the  insects  and 
diseases  reported,  and  the  number  of 
times  they  were  mentioned : 

Codlin  moth,  58;  scab,  17;  San  Jose 
scale,  17;  canker  worm,  14;  apple  borer, 
8;  bitter  rot,  5. 

Others  mentioned  a  less  number  of 
times  were  curculio,  tent  caterpillar, 
scurfy  scale,  and  the  green  aphis.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  with  all  of  these 
enemies  to  combat  the  successful  apple- 
grower  needs  somewhat  extensive  know- 
ledge of  entomology  as  well  as  of  botany. 

Now  we  come  to  that  phase  of  or- 
charding which  is  of  the  most  vital  con- 
sequence to  every  person  seeking  a  live- 


lihood, the  money  value  of  the  product. 
Accurate  data  as  to  this  could  not  be 
obtained  as  many  had  failed  to  keep  any 
records  and  consequently  did  not  report. 
But  an  estimate  based  upon  the  yields 
that  were  reported,  will  give  us  some 
idea  as  to  the  general  prices  and  the  av- 
erage yields  received  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  following  table  will  be 
found  the  average  number  of  bushels 
per  acre,  the  average  price  per  bushels 
and  the  value  per  acre  for  the  years  be- 
ginning with  1901,  based  upon  the  re- 
ports sent  in : 


No.  of  bu. 

Price  per 

Value 

Year. 

per  acre. 

bushel. 

per  acre 

1901  . 

  83  .. 

.  $  60  . . 

$49  80 

1902  . 

  66  .. 

.      61  .. 

40  26 

1903  . 

  lOI   . . 

.      68  ... 

68  68 

1904  . 

  67 .. 

.      68  ... 

38  86 

1905  . 

  58 . . 

.      80  ... 

76  70 

1906  . 

  104  . . 

.      58  .  . 

60  32 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  lowest 
money  value  per  acre  was  $38.68.  To 
obtain  this  amount  from  a  corn  crop 
with  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel  a  yield 
of  97  bushels  per  acre  would  be  required. 

The  outlook  for  commercial  orchard- 
ing in  Ohio  seeems  very  promising.  The 
small  farm  orchards,  owing  to  neglect  of 
care  are  gradually  wasting  away.  Their 
products  are  also  becoming  more  and 
more  inferior  in  quality  so  that  the  sup- 
ply of  good  marketable  apples  from  this 
source  is  on  the  decrease.  Our  popula- 
tion is  increasing  steadily  and  quite  rap- 
idly, and  since  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  American  eats  from  two  to  three 
bushels  of  apple  each  year  we  can  better 
appreciate  what  an  increase  in  our  pop- 
ulation means.  The  foreign  demand  for 
our  apples  has  also  made  rapid  strides 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  exports 
of  1904  alone  amounted  to  about  5,000,- 
000  bushels.    Then  again,  within  recent 
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years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
this  country  in  the  creation  of  a  greater 
demand  for  fresh  fruit.  People  are  real- 
izing more  and  more  the  value  of  fruit 
as  a  part  of  their  diet.  Some  one  has 
said  that  ''the  great  fruit  market  of 
the  world  is  the  American  w^orkingman, 
and  his  staple  fruit  is  the  apple.". 

Orma  J.  B.  Smith. 


Some  Notes  on  Manure  Spreaders 

It  seems  that  two  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors concerning  the  farmer  today  are  the 
problems  of  farm  help  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  fertility.  These  two  prob- 
lems are  very  closely  related ;  in  fact 
the  maintaining  of  the  soil  fertility  really 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  efficient 
help  can  be  secured,  because  it  is  only 
by  raising  stock  and  producing  large 
quantities  of  manure  that  the  farmer  can 
conseiwe  his  soil  fertility  and  it  is  only 
possible  to  raise  this  live  stock  when 
sufficient  and  efficient  help  can  be  se- 
cured. 

Human  help  is  difficult  to  obtain  and 
in  the  absence  of  it,  the  farmer  must  use 
all  good  labor  saving  devices  that  are 
available.  Perhaps  no  more  efficient, 
practical  and  economical  tool  can  be  se- 
cured than  a  manure  spreader.  In  the 
December,  1906,  number  of  the  ''Prac- 
tical Farmer"  a  series  of  articles  by 
nineteen  farmers,  from  at  least  eight  dif- 
ferent states,  relating  their  experiences 
with  the  manure  spreader  were  given 
and  many  advantages  of  the  spreader 
were  urged.  The  following  portion  of 
this  article  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
points  of  those  articles. 

First,  in  considering  their  views  as  to 
the  real  value  of  the  machine :  These 
farmers  say  that  it  saves  much  time,  as 
the  operator  has  only  to  load  the  ma- 
chine and  the  horses  do  the  unloading. 
This  unloading  of  the  spreader  can  be 


done  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  while- 
it  would  take  one  man  with  a  fork  about 
thirty  minutes  to  scatter  the  load.  Then 
too,  since  the  operator  has  only  to  sit  on 
the  seat  while  unloading,  he  feels  fresher 
to  load  up ;  authough  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  spreader  is  more  difficult  to  pitch 
into  than  a  handy  farm  wagon. 

^Ir.  Terry  states  that  he  can  with  the 
spreader  dispose  of  his  manure  in  just 
one-half  the  time  that  he  could  by  the 
old  method.  Another  farmer  writes  that 
one  man  with  a  spreader  will  handle 
more  than  twice  as  much  manure  as  twa 
men  would  with  forks  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Some  reader  of  this  may  ask,  "What 
is  the  hired  hand  to  do  while  the  farmer 
is  unloading?"  Mr.  Terry  suggests  that  ^ 
the  hired  man  (if  any)  can  very  profit- 
ably spend  that  time  in  loosening  up  the 
manure  where  it  is  strawy  and  solid,  so 
it  can  be  loaded  much  more  rapidly  and 
the  machine  will  spread  it  on  the  field 
much  better.  It  is  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  one  man  alone  can  use  the 
spreader  to  just  as  good  advantage  as 
two  men  can. 

The  spreader  not  only  saves  time  but 
it  also  saves  manure,  i.  e.  it  will  put  a 
given  amount  of  manure  over  a  larger 
area  than  when  it  is  spread  with  forks. 
Practically  every  farmer  in  his  article 
made  the  statement  that  the  manure 
would  cover  at  least  twice  as  much 
ground  when  the  spreader  was  used. 
This  means  that  the  manure  is  torn  up 
very  fine.  This  fine  condition  aids 
greatly  the  dissemination  of  the  particles 
through  the  soil.  It  can  also  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  much  easier  when  culti- 
vating the  field  and  then  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  surface  exposed  upon 
which  the  nitrifying  bacteria  may  work, 
so  the  manure  is  changed  into  plant  food 
more  quickly,  hence  a  larger  crop  pro- 
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diiced  than  if  double  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure had  been  appHed  by  hand.  Too 
much  coarse  manure  when  plowed  under 
may  dry  out  the  soil,  as  this  loose  layer 
is  liable  to  break  the  capillarity  between 
the  soil  and  subsoil  below. 

Work  don6  at  experiment  stations 
shows  that  small  amounts  of  manure 
spread  often  give  better  results  than 
larger  amounts  spread  less  frequently. 

Soil  amendments  such  as  floats,  lime, 
etc.,  can  be  applied  with  the  spreader 
by  putting  them  in  with  alternate  layers 
of  manure. 

By  using  the  spreader,  top  dressing  of 
manure  can  be  applied  to  young  clover 
in  fall  or  wheat  in  early  spring,  for  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  spread  manure 
thin  enough  by  hand  for- these  crops.  If 
•one  has  teams  enough  to  pull  the  ma- 
chine a  light  dressing  can  also  be  applied 
to  ground  freshly  plowed  for  corn. 

These  farmers  in  speaking  of  the 
makes  of  machines,  recommended  sev- 
eral kinds,  but  there  seemed  to  be  more 
''Success"  spreaders  in  use  than  of  any 
other  make.  However,  there  are  several 
special  points  desired  whatever  the  make 
of  machine.  In  the  first  place  it  seems 
desirable  to  have  the  gearing  consist  of 
a  worm  wheel  and  worm  gear.  This 
is  able  to  keep  the  apron  from  moving 
forward  or  backward  too  fast  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  a  steady  motion. 
Then  the  front  wheels  should  track  with 
the  rear  ones,  so  the  draft  will  not  be  so 
heavy,  also  more  tracks  are  made  in  the 
field  if  the  wheels  do  not  track.  A  clog 
chain  which  fits  over  the  tire  of  the  gear 
wheels  is  desirable  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping  if  the  ground  should  be  thawing 
slightly  at  the  surface. 

Manure  spreaders  seem  to  demand 
better  care  than  most  any  other  farm 
implement.  There  is  a  considerable  of 
mechanism  concerned    in    them,  hence 


many  wearing  parts  which  need  oil. 
Therefore  the  oil  can  should  be  carried 
on  the  miachine  and  it  should  be  fre- 
quently used.  Nothing  will  shorten  the 
life  of  the  machine  so  much  as  a  lack  of 
oil.  If  the  spreader  is  allowed  to  stand 
out  in  any  rains  the  metal  parts  will  rust 
and  the  bottom  will  swell  so  that  the 
draft  is  greatly  increased. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
manure  spreader  saves  time,  money,  la- 
bor and  manure.  Hence  the  opinions  of 
those  farmers  were  that  every  farmer 
who  has  much  manure  to  get  out  which 
he  certainly  should  have,  should  not  be 
without  one  of  these  time-saving, 
money-making  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chines— the  manure  spreader. 

Ernest  Clawson. 


Facts  About  Wool 

The  Fibres — 

Wool  is  the  hair  like  covering  of  the 
sheep,  and  with  hair  which  has  much  in 
common  with  it  in  regard  to  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  it  makes  up  the 
great  bulk  of  fibres  which  possess  any 
considerable  technical  importance.  The 
fibres  of  wool  appear  to  exhibit  in  the 
highest  degree  those  properties  which 
make  the  most  suitable  textile  fibre. 
These  properties  may  be  enumerated  as 
being:  (a)  Sufficient  length,  strength 
and  elasticity,  together  with  certain  sur- 
face cohesion,  to  enable  several  fibres  to 
be  twisted  or  spun  together  so  as  to 
form  a  coherent  and  continuous  thread 
or  yarn;  (b)  The  power  of  absorbing 
coloring  matters  from  solution  and  so 
becoming  dyed,  and  also  the  property  of 
becoming  bleached  when  treated  with 
certain  chemical  agents;  (c)  In  addition 
to  these  properties  wool-fibres  have  the 
quality  of  felting  or  matting  due  to  the 
peculiar  physical  character  of  their  sur- 
faces.   This  property  is  a  valuable  one 
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as  it  adapts  wool  to  a  large  number  of 
uses  to  which  other  fibres  are  unsuitable. 
The  outer  layer  of  a  wool  fibre  is  made 
up  of  scales  which  vary  in  size  and  shape 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  body  of  the  fibre.  Those 
which  have  about  one-third  of  their  sur- 
face free  from  the  fibre  body  are  most 
suitable  for  felting. 

Classification — 

Wool  in  general  is  divided  according 
to  quality  roughly  into  nine  classes,  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  shoulders  and  sides  give  the 
finest  and  most  even  staple  of  fibre. 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  the  back  yields 
a  fibre  of  fairly  good  staple. 

(3)  The  loin  and  back  give  a  shorter 
staple  and  the  fibre  is  not  so  strong. 

(4)  The  upper  part  of  the  legs  give 
a  staple  of  moderate  length.  The  fibre 
on  this  part  is  frequently  in  the  form  of 
loose  open  locks  and  is  apt  to  contain 
burrs. 

(5)  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  gives 
a  rather  irregular  staple  which  is  also 
frequently  filled  with  burrs. 

(6)  The  center  of  the  back  gives  a 
fine  delicate  staple  similar  to  that  of  the 
loins. 

(7)  The  belly  and  legs  give  a  poor 
staple  and  a  weak  fibre. 

(8)  The  tail  gives  a  short,  coarse  and 
lustrous  fibre. 

(9)  The  head,  chest  and  shins  give 
a  short,  stiff  and  straight  fibre,  dead 
white  in  color. 

In  length  of  staple  wool  fibres  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes :  Tops  and  noils. 
Tops  are  those  which  are  combed  and 
spun  into  worsted  yarns  and  manufac- 
tured into  dress  goods  of  all  kinds.  Noil 
are  short  stapled  fibres  which  are  carded 
and  spun  into  woolen  yarns  and>  are 
used  in  making  goods  where  a  felting  to- 
gether of  the  fibres  is  desired. 


CONDITIONIONG  

The  amount  of  moisture  in  wool  will 
vary  with  atmospheric  conditions.  Wool 
brought  from  California,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  dry,  to  ^Massachusetts,  will  in- 
crease in  weight  by  taking  on  moisture. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  such  an  im- 
portant factor  that  in  England  and 
Europe  official  laboratories  called  "con- 
ditioning houses''  have  been  established 
where  the  actual  amounts  of  fibre  and  of 
moisture  are  determined.  A  representa- 
tive sample  of  wool  is  taken  from  the 
lot  to  be  tested  and  the  per  cent,  of 
hygroscopic  moisture  is  determined  by 
drying. 

The  amount  of  true  fibre  is,  of  course, 
found  at  the  same  time,  and  to  this  is 
added  a  certain  fixed  per  cent,  varying 
between  16  and  19,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  normal  wool  in  the 
sample.  This  addition  is  called  "re- 
gain." 

Strength  and  Elasticity — 

The  following  is  the  average  strength 
and  elasticity  of  wool  fibres  and  human 
hair  as  determined  by  Bowman. 

Wool.  'p  ll 

Human  hair   106  36.6  0.00332 

Lincoln  wool    33  28.4  0.001 8 1 

Leicester    31  27.3  0.00164 

Southdown  wool   ..5.9  26.8  $.00099 

Australian  merino  ..3.2  33.5  0.00052 

Saxony  merino  ....2.5  27.5  0.00034 

Taking  human  hair  at  100  and  com- 
paring these  figures  of  tensile  strength 
for  equal  cross-sections  we  have : 

Human  hair   100.0 

Lincoln  wool    96.4 

Leicester   ii9-9 

Southdown  wool    62.3 

Australian  merino  122.8 

Saxony  merino   224.6 

C.  E.  Snyder. 
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News  Notes 

Homer  C.  George  and  H.  C.  Green 
have  positions  in  the  soils  department  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


W.  J.  Davis  will  make  an  extended 
trip  through  the  west  this  summer. 


L.  H.  Fox  expects  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business  after  his  graduation. 


S.  B.  Stowe  will  have  charge  of  a 
crew  in  the  forestry  survey  work  of 
the  experiment  station.  Several  of  the 
students  will  also  go  out  on  this  work. 


John  McNutt  has  charge  of  the  dairy 
on  the  Hartman  farm  near  Columbus. 


Mr.  Guthrie,  of  the  Dairying  Depart- 
ment, was  called  to  Coolville,  O.,  Athens 
county,  to  help  a  newly  organized  co- 
operative creamery  company  get  started. 
The  creamery  was  built  and  furnished 
by  the  Hastings  Supply  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
111.  This  creamery  is  located  in  a  locality 
which  has  a  very  poor  outlet  for  its 
dairy  product,  which  is  fortunate  for 
the  new  company  because  there  will  be 
practically  no  competition.  The  output 
is  about  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter 
per  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  H. 
Dutton's  father  is  president  of  the  Cool- 
ville Co-operative  Creamery  Company. 


At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Mr.  Geo.  Potts,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  McLaughlin  horses 
for  years  gave  a  talk  on  the  feed  and 
care  of  the  stallion.  No  man  is  better 
qualified  to  talk  on  such  a  subject  than 
Mr.  Potts  for  his  experience  and  success 
in  this  work  have  been  great  and  have 
given  him  a  national  reputation.  Some 


of  the  more  important  points  of  his  talk 
are  summarized  below.  Have  large 
roomy  stalls  with  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  sunlight;  sunlight  is  the  best  disin- 
fectant. Clay  floors  are  the  best  for  the 
horse  as  they  do  not  become  excessively 
hard,  and  are  not  slippery.  They  also 
keep  the  horse's  feet  in  better  condition. 
Give  plenty  of  bedding  and  renew  it 
often.  Feed  boxes  should  be  large  so 
that  the  feed  may  be  spread  out  and  the 
horse  must  ta'ke  more  time  in  eating  it. 
Oats  is  the  sfest  grain  feed  for  the  stal- 
lion and  should  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
feed.  Sloppy  bran  should  be  fed  often 
as  it  is  a  good  conditioner.  Exercise 
great  care  in  feeding;  better  to  under- 
feed that  overfeed ;  be  regular  in  feed- 
ing ;  study  the  horse ;  do  not  feed  all 
horses  alike ;  whien  you  get  a  new  horse 
study  him  and  be  careful  oi  feed  until 
he  is  gotten  upon  full  feed.  Always 
water  before  feeding.  When  a  horse  is 
in  condition  cut  his  feed  in  half.  Give 
Epsom  salts  for  lumpiness; 

Give  plenty  of  exercise  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  when  in  the  stable  encour- 
age lying  down  by  keeping  things  quiet ; 
a  horse  which  lies  down  much  will  con- 
dition more  quickly.  Select  the  care- 
takers in  reference  to  their  temperament 
and  that  of  the  horse;  that  is  certain 
men  can  take  care  of  certain  horses 
better  than  others  and  certain  horses  like 
a  man  of  a  certain  disposition.  Always 
be  quiet  around  the  stable  and  do  not 
startle  the  horse  in  any  way.  Be  firm; 
do  not  pet  too  much  as  this  spoils  any 
horse.  Plenty  of  brushing  keeps  the 
skin  in  good  condition  and  prevents 
horses  rubbing  in  the  stalls.  Keep  the 
horses  shod  at  all  times. 


Prof.  Plumb  recently  made  a  trip  to 
Dan  Black's  farm  in  Ross  county  to 
select  some  steers   for  the  University. 
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These  steers  will  soon  arrive  and  be 
fitted  to  show  at  the  next  International 
Stock  Show  at  Chicago. 

Work  on  the  barns  is  now  well  under 
way.  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  completed  by  fall.  If  you  want  to  see 
Prof.  Plumb  smile  just  mention  "new 
barn"  to  him.  In  reality  the  construction 
of  these  barns  is  one  of  the  biggest  steps 
in  the  improvement  of  our  agricultural 
school  since  Townsend  hall  was  built. 
When  completed  they  will  be  by  all  odds 
the  finest  agricultural  barns  in  the 
United  States. 


Alumni  News 

Prof.  C.  W.  Burkett,  '96,  director  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  was  here  recently.  He  will  make 
a  trip  to  Europe  soon,  where  he  will 
spend  some  time  in  Russia,  studying 
Russian  varieties  of  wheat  with  refer- 
ence to  their  adaptibility  to  Kansas  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  James  D.  Love  a  last  winter's 
dairy  student  is  at  Lake  Forest,  III,  on 
a  large  dairy  farm.  He  reports  that  they 
milk  nearly  one  hundred  cows,  nearly 
all  grade  guernseys.  The  herd  is  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Hill. 

E.  E.  Andress,  '06,  was  recently  in 
Columbus.  He  is  engaged  in  farming 
in  Lorain  county,  and  looks  as  if  the 
work  agreed  with  him. 


Robert  E.  Young,  '06,  H.  and  F.,  has 
secured  a  position  in  the  division  of 
plant  propogation  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Young  has  gone  to  assume  his  new  po- 
sition, and  his  wife  will  go  to  join  him 
sometime  in  the  near  future. 


R.  W.  Harned,  '06,  writes  from  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  is  employed  as  en- 
tomologist in  the  Experiment  Station, 
that  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  work 
and  is  enjoying  life. 


Miss  Nola  K.  Eromme,  '05,  Domestic 
Science,  goes  to  Brooking,  South  Da- 
kota, as  instructor  in  Household  Econo- 
mies the  coming  year. 


'Mr,  J.  H.  Fickel,  who  was  a  Horticul- 
tural student  here  in  1883-4  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Mountain  View,  California, 
where  he  has  a  fine  fruit  farm.  He 
raises  prunes,  apricots,  cherries  and 
peaches.  Last  year  two  acres  of  cherries 
sold  on  the  tree  for  $1600. 


C.  H.  Elory,  '05,  who  spent  a  year  at 
the  Yale  Forestry  School  after  gradua- 
tion, and  is  now  connected  with  the 
L'nited  States  Forest  Service,  was  a  vis- 
itor at  the  university  for  a  short  time 
last  week.  He  is  stationed  at  Mt.  Ranier 
National  Park,  and  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing his  work. 

His  classmate,  R.  L.  Fromme,  who 
also  graduated  from  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  and  Forestry,  is  stationed 
on  one  of  the  Natinol  Reserves  in  Idaho. 


Rev.  W.  P.  Bentley,  '85,  who  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  graduate  in 
agriculture  from  the  State  University, 
and  who  is  now  a  missionary  and  teacher 
at  Shanghai,  China,  has  published  a 
number  of  useful  volumes  in  the  Chinese 
language.  One  of  the  mose  recent  of 
his  publications  is  a  plan  for  a  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  China. 

Rev.  Bentley  has  recently  sent  a  series 
of  his  publications  to  Prof.  Lazenby. 
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Among  Farm  Papers 

breeders'  gazette. 
The  Breeders  Gazette,  of  May  15, 
contains  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Joseph  E.  King,  entitled  ''Virgin  Soils 
and  Fields  Old  yet  New,"  in  which  he 
speaks  of  those  early  days  when  the 
farmer  needed  only  to  tickle  the  soil  to 
cause  it  to  bring  forth  an  abundant  crop. 
He  states  further  that  this  method  of 
continual  cropping  without  returning 
anything  to  the  soil  has  continued  until 
it  is  now  a  question  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  stay  on  the  old  farm  and  try 
to  improve  it  or  sell  out  and  go  in  search 
of  new  lands  to  conquer.  Mr.  Wing  ad- 
vises the  former  plan,  and  shows  how, 
by  careful  study  and  management,  with 
a  systematic  rotation  of  crops,  and  by 
feeding  the  products  on  the  form  thus 
returning  the  fertility  to  the  soil,  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  these  old  farms  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  not  only  be 
as  much,  but  more  than  they  ever  did 
before. 

PRACTICAL  FARMER. 

In  the  Practical  Farmer  of  May  18, 
C.  Grandpiere  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
European  farming.  His  statements  in 
brief  are  as  follows  :  The  European  far- 
mer follows  a  much  more  intensive  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  than  is  used  in  Amer- 


ica. If  he  were  to  use  our  methods  of 
seeding  and  cultivation,  which  have 
proved  so  successful  for  us,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  raise  over  three  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Wheat  is  grown  there 
merely  as  a  rotation  crop,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  America  can  deliver  it  to  them 
cheaper  than  they  can  produce  it  at 
home.  The  American  land  is  cheap  and 
naturally  fertile,  while  that  of  Europe 
has  been  imder  cultivation  for  centuries. 
And  such  land  as  we  would  sell  for  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  would  bring 
from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  in 
Europe.  The  farms  there  are  of  small 
size,  forty  acres  being  considered  a 
good  sized  farm  and  one  hundred  acres 
an  agricultural  establishment.  The 
cattle  are  kept  in  the  stable  for  almost 
the  entire  year  and  the  manure  carefully 
saved  and  applied  to  the  soil.  In  fact 
so  rich  is  their  soil  that  as  a  rule  they 
are  able  tO'  produce  three  crops  on  the 
same  field  in  two  years  and  sometimes 
two  crops  a  year.  The  silo  and  other 
modern  soiling  methods  are  used,  but 
their  systems  have  become  so  intensive 
that  one  can  prosper  without  an  agri- 
cultural education.  The  American  far- 
mer is  more  prosperous  and  gets  his  liv- 
ing easier,  but  in  the  future  American 
farming  will  be  more  of  a  profession 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

Live  Stock  Commission 

Chicago  South  Omaha  Kansas  City  So.  5t.  Paul 

Denver  So.  St.  Joseph  Sioux  City  East  Buffalo 

The  best  of  men  and  methods  in  each  department  at  all  houses. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 


BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  tell  the  advertiser  so 


Ohio  Live  Stock  Breeder's  Directory. 


BIG  MEADOWS  FARM  JERSEYS, 

St.  Lambert  Jerseys.    P.  C.  Hogs,  Large  English 
Yorkshire  Hogs. 

GEO.  W.  GILL,  A.  S.  RONK.  Mgr. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio, 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

O.  D.  ESTLE,    Springfield,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  4. 

PURE  BRED  DEVONS  FOR  SALE. 


The  very  best  Cattle  for  Milk,  Butter  and  Beef. 
New  catalogue  will  be  out  March  1st.  1907. 

J.  BUCKINGHAM,  Delaware,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  80 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Every  man  owning  cows  should  also  own  a  cream  separator. 
The  advantages  accruing  from  these  simple  but  effective  ma- 
chines are  recognized  by  farmers  and  dairymen  everywhere, 
whether  the  cream  is  for  private  use  or  dairy  products.  . 

Simply  and  durably  constructed,  the  cream  harvester  is 
easily  managed  and  easily  cleaned.  It  increases  the  yield  in  the 
amount  of  butter  fat,  and  separates  the  foul  sediments  from  the 
cream,  thus  giving  the  cream  a  proper  density  and  better  quality. 
The  separator  has  been  built  so  that  it  can  be  run  by  mechanical 
power,  and  has  been  successfully  operated 
by  the  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine. 

The  Dairymaid  —  a  chain  drive  —  and 
the  Bluebell  —  a  gear  drive  —  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  cream  sepa- 
rators on  the  market.  Distinctive 
features  of  each  of  these  two  sepa- 
rators are  neatness,  simplicity  and 
strength.  If  you  own  cows,  and  desire  to  increase  your  profits,  you 
should  be  interested  in  the  cream  separator. 

Local  dealers  are  always  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tages of  these  separators.  Call  and  investigate,  or  write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Interndtiondl  Hurvester  (ompuny  of  America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


U.  S.  A. 


THE  COLUMBUS  MILWAY  ANO  LIGHT  CO. 

TTl./^    r^ar    ^frvirf*    Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city 
A  IIW    \^ai    cJVl  Y      W    Qf  lijjg  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.   The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States,    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 


OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  IS 
REACHED  DIRECT 
BY  EITHER 
HIGH  STREET 
OR 

NEIL  AVENUE 
LINES 


THE  LOWEST 

FARE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 
TRANSFERS 
TO  ANY  PART 
OF  THE 
CITY 


.very 


State    Institution      Hospital,  cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 


Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and  % 

all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this  't* 

Company.    Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arling-ton.    The  JJ 

latter  are  delightful  suburban  rides.  ^ 
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Smith's  Academy  of  Dancing 


GAY  AND  HIGH 


Special  Students   Beginners  .Classesl  Friday 
Evening. 

Private   Lessons  by  Appointment   Day  or 
Evening. 


Pupils  can  Enterfat  any  Time 


MAIN  OFFICE,  GAY  AND  HIGH.        BOTH  PHONES 


fINNOUNCEMENT 


Autumn,  with  her  golden  hues  and  mellow  colorings  from  the  paint  pots  of 
nature,  is  with  us  again. 

We  extend  to  our  friends  the  season's  greeting,  and  with  it  an  earnest  invi- 
tation to  call  to  see  the  handsome  Fall  Woolens  we  have  selected  with  great  care 
irom  the  productions  of  the  best  foreign  and  domestic  mills, 

WE'RE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE,  SIR! 

Our  Cutters  and  staff  of  Tailors  are  now  ready  for  your  order. 

HIGH  STREET  TAILORS     166  N.  High  Street 


TH 


MARK  OF 


Kdi>-  V/  KIEFER 

^  Iv  rv  Jtfm  STUDIO 

199-201  South  High  Street               ■  Citizens  Phone  3720 

Artistic  Photography 

Highest  honors  at  National                  M  Special  Rates  to  Students. 

Convention  of  1906  over  all  ^^^^F  GROUP  PICTURES 

competitors.                              QUALITY  A  SPECIALTY 


Our  Advertisers  are  Reliable,   Patronize  them. 
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CHLORO=NAPTHOLEUM  DIP 


A  sample  of  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  has  been  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  examination.  We  guarantee  the  contents  of  each 
package  to  be  of  the  same  composition  as  the  sample  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment, and  that  when  diluted  according  to  directions  printed  on  the  can 
for  the  treatment  of  sheep  scab,  it  will  g\\fe  a  dipping  fluid  of  the  composition 
required  of  a  coal  tar  creosotic  dip  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  go\Aerning  sheep  scab. 


The  oldest  coal  tar  creosotic  dip  on  the  market.    Positively  cures 

SHEEP  SCAB 

Absolutely  non-poisonous  and  non-caustic. 

Does  not  stain  the  wool  and  improves  its  growth  and  texture. 
Causes  new  wool  to  grow  on  the  bare,  scabby  spots  and  keeps  it  soft 
and  white. 

Sold  by  representative  dealers  in  sealed,  trade  marked  cans,  one  gallon  $1.50, 
five  gallons  $6.75,  10  gallons  $12.50.    Special  prices  in  large  quantities. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY 

12  East  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Chr.  Hansen's 

DANISH 


Butter  Color 
Renoet  Extract 


Cheese  Color 
Lactic  Ferment 


are  acknowledged  by  all  leading 
Dairy  and  Cheese  authorities  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

(hr.  Hansen's  Laboratory. 

p.  O.  Box  No.  1074     LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Rooms  518=522,  Columbus 

Savings  &  Trust  Bldg. 

Cor.  Long  and  High  Streets 


Popular  Prices 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,       Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  EIGHTEEN  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


CO 


We  manufacture  and  sell  the  most  complete  and  np-to-date 
specialties  for  the  handling  of  milk  in  any  quantity,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 


'.SIMPLEX"  Unk-Blade  Craam 
Separator. 

"Simplex"  Link  Blade  Separators 
"Simplex"  Regenerative  Pastexirizers 
"Facile"  Babcock  Milk  Testers 
"B  &  W"  Improved  Check  Pump 
"Lapham"  Brand  Seamless  Bandage 


"SIMPLEX"  Combined  Churn  and 
Butter  Worker. 

"Simplex"  Combined  Chum  and  Butter  Workers 

"Simplex"  Cream  Ripcners 

"B  &  W"  Double  Surface  Heater 

Steel  Gang  Cheese  Presses  and  Hoops 

Hansen's  Celebrated  Danish  Dairy  Preparations 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,         Little  Falls,  N.  Y 


25  Years  of 


I 

if 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


This  is  the  record  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines,  which  is  of 
itself  a  mountain  of  strength  beside  which  the  records  of  all 
would-be  attempting  cream  separators  are  but  mole-hills. 

It  means  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  purchase  of  a  cream 
separator  to  know  that  you  are  putting  your  money  into  the  ma- 
chine which  was  FIRST  and  which  has  LED  in  every  single  step 
of  cream  separator  IMPROVEMENT,  all  imitating  machines 
simply  taking  up  such  old  features  as  expiring  patents  leave 
open  to  them. 

It  means  something  in  putting  your  money  into  a  cream  sepa- 
rator to  know  that  you  are  not  only  getting  the  machine  which 
will  DAILY  give  you  the  best  results,  but  one  of  which  there  arc 
already  many  thousands  an  average  of  TWENTY  YEARS  in  use, 
while  the  average  life  of  imitating  machines  is  not  over  five 
years  and  most  of  the  so-called  "cheap"  machines  of  today  are 
not  likely  to  last  two  years. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  must  convince 
you  that  De  Laval  machines  are  not  only  the  best  but  actually 
the  cheapest. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  and  Canal  Sts, 
CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

9  and  11  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortland  Street 
NEW  YORK 


109-113  Youville  Square 
MONTREAL 
75  and  77  York  Street 
TORONTO 
14  and  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
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